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David and Zoe on 
the Air 

Youth Broadcasts to Youth 

Two young Australians, aged 13 and 14. have been having some 
A wonderful adventures workingin their spare time as “ radio 
reporters”, for an Australian broadcasting station. Carrying a 
microphone, they have described the activities at an aerodrome 
control tower, at riverside docks, and in a lighthouse ; and they 
have also carried out interviews with prominent persons. 


Forward with the Little Planes 



Enthusiastic members of a St Albans model aeroplane club arrive with their machines to take 
part in a rally at Radlett Aerodrome, Hertfordshire 


Two Sparrows in a Flat 


These enterprising young radio 
Journalists are David YVittner 
and Zoe Caldwell of Melbourne. 
Their broadcasts have been part 
of a weekly wireless feature 
called News and Interviews, 
which is part of the. Children’s 
Session from 3 DB Broadcasting 
Station at Melbourne. 

One of their most exciting 
broadcasts—for them and their 
listeners too—was from the 
control tower of Melbourne's 
chief; aerodrome at Essendon. 
First of all David, before the 
microphone, interviewed a dis¬ 
tinguished Australian flying-man, 
Air Commodore A. H. Cobby, 
asking him questions about civil 
aviation in Australia. 

. Zoe carried her microphone 
round the control tower, brdad- 
'casting the voices of the control 
officers as they told the pilots of 
planes to come in to the landing 
ground, and .the pilots’ replies 
sent by wireless from their 
planes. . Next she took her 
microphone out to the aerodrome, 
described what .was happening 
there, and broadcast the sound 
of planes landing and taking off. 

David’s greatest adventure was 
when he set out to interview the 
keeper at Point Gellibrand light¬ 
house in Port Phillip Bay and to 
broadcast sounds on the spot. He 
and the engineers in charge of 
the technical side of his broad¬ 
cast left for the lighthouse in a 
12-foot boat. The sea was rough, 
and as the little boat climbed 
merrily up the waves and slid 


dizzily down their other sides, 
poor David realised that he was 
going to be ill. 

Most seasick people lose in¬ 
terest in this world's affairs, but 
gallant David determined not to 
disappoint the 25,000 children— 
not to mention all the grown-ups 
—who were waiting to hear his 
broadcast. He was very pale 
when they reached the light¬ 
house, but dauntlessly he carried 
his microphone up the long 
winding stone staircase, inter¬ 
viewed the keeper, and then 
broadcast the sounds of the 
mighty fog-horn, the plaintive 
cries of the sea-birds, the hoots 
of passing tugs, and the noise 
made by his enemies, the waves, 
dashing on to the base of the 
building. 

Another of David’s adventures 
was when he broadcast an inter¬ 
view with a diver who was under 
water, repairing the piles of a 
berth in Melbourne docks. By 
means of a telephone going down 
to the diver, David had the thrill 
of speaking to him and broad¬ 
casting his replies. 

David and Zoe interviewed 
General Sir Thomas Blarney, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Australian Army in the war; the 
Director of the U S Information 
Library; an Australian professor 
who spoke of schools he had 
recently visited in Japan; and 
other prominent people. They all 
gave David and Zoe their auto¬ 
graphs, and the adventurous pair 
have built up a good collection. 

For work of 
this kind one 
has to be quick¬ 
witted and self- 
confident, and 
David and Zoe 
were chosen 
from 50 appli- 
cants. Yet 
neither of them 
intends to make 
a career of radio. 
Zoe wants to 
become an elocu¬ 
tion teacher. 
She has won 20 
medals for elo¬ 
cution. David 
will enter his 
father's business 
of manufactur¬ 
ing and selling 
shoe s. He is 
keen on - sport 
and plays cricket 
with the under- 
14 team of 
Scotch College. 
Zoe goes to the 
Methodist 
Ladies’ College, 
and her favour¬ 
ite subjects are 
social studies, 
geography, and. 
mathematics. 


ijhvo young sparrows fell out of 
their nest built in the eaves 
of a Felixstowe house. and were 
lost to sight, but not to hearing, 
for they continued to twitter for 
their breakfast. They had fallen 
into a room of a flat below the 
eaves, and the lady, who lives 
there relates that they twittered 
so complainingly that she heard 
them and wondered where they 
could be. 

Then another wanderer flew in 
at the open window—father 
sparrow, who, after circling the 
room in a very agitated way, 
perched on the edge of one of 
the beds there, gazing sadly at 
the wall opposite. That did 
not mend matters; but on arriv¬ 
ing home, the lady’s husband, 
himself a father, sympathetically 
climbed up into the roof to see 
where the sparrows had come 
from. Still no results. 

About teatime, however, the 
lady bethought herself to get 
down on the floor and, like an 
Indian scout, to lay her ear to 
the ground where the twittering 
seemed to arise. Part of the 
floorboard was taken up, and 
there were two small sparrows— 
still twittering,. Meanwhile, father 
sparrow just went on flying round 
and round, and if he thought all 


jYJany of the Highland Games 
have just been held, atten¬ 
ded as in the past by all the 
ancient Highland pomp and 
ceremonial. • At Aboyne Games 
the Cross of St Andrew waved 
in the centre of the green, and 
at the entrance of the Chieftain, 
the Marquess of Huntly, trumpets 
sounded and the pipe band of 
the Gordon Highlanders struck 
up the Cock of the North. 

At Aboyne Games over half a 
century ago .there was a sensa¬ 
tion when a tattered individual 
carrying a decrepit stand of 
pipes stepped boldly, on to tlie. 
green and took his place among 


would be well he was right, for 
his two offspring were placed in 
a box with a wool lining and 
then put on a settee near the 
open window. It was not for him 
to wonder why but to go off and 
come back again with some food 
for them. So he did—the next 
day and the day after that, and 
the day after that. Every day 
he appeared with the rations, 
and then he brought mother 
along and a few fairy god¬ 
mothers to see the good work. 

Thus ends the first chapter. 
The second continues the tale of 
father’s devotion while mother 
returned to her family cares in 
the eaves. The babies grew and 
grew, and one of them, a little 
stronger than his brother, flut¬ 
tered his wings and ventured on 
his first flight—out of the 
window. 

Father gave a chirp of approval 
and concentrated on the remain¬ 
ing infant — a tiresome young 
thing continually hiding under 
the settee or under the side¬ 
board. At last, however, he got 
out of the window and then on 
to a balcony below 7 , from which 
he took off and had his first 
dust bath. Mother an.d father 
and big brother then joined him 
in a family reunion. 


the other competitors. His rags 
stood out oddly against the brave 
show of tartans around him and 
many of his fellow-competitors 
looked askance at the strange 
intruder. But to everyone’s 
amazement the stranger played 
the pipes, as the Highland say-' 
ing goes, “like a McCrimmon,” 
and carried off all the first 
prizes. An Aberdeenshire laird 
offered to employ him as his 
private piper, but he refused, 
preferring his life on the open 
road. Many years later he was 
found dead" in a snbw r storm at 
the side of the road, his old pipes 
still clasped lovingly in his arms. 


Where Cromwell 
Went to School 

Huntingdon’s Famous 
Little Libraiy 

■yyiiEN the people of Hunting¬ 
don go to the borough 
library they. tread on historic 
ground, for the library is now in 
a building that has been serving 
the town in various ways for 
over seven hundred years. 

It is a little Norman building 
of stone in the centre of the 
town, and it was originally the 
hall of a hospital founded in 
the tw r eifth century to' house a 
number of poor old folk and help 
poor w 7 ayfarers. 

After the dissolution of the 
monasteries in Henry the 
Eighth’s time the hospital was 
neglected, and in 1565 its ruined 
buildings were leased to a man 
named Richardes, who came from 
London, on condition that he 
built a school there. He pulled 
down the aisles and part of the 
hall and chapel. The masters 
of the hospital, appointed by the 
corporation, continued to bs 
masters of the school, which be¬ 
came the Huntingdon Grammar 
School. 

The most thrilling fact con¬ 
cerning this Norman building, 
however, is told by a tablet placed 
on its yvalls a few years ago; it 
records that the Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth, Oliver 
Cromwell, who 'was born in 
Huntingdon in 1593, attended the 
school round about the year 
1610! ... 

Now the little Norman build¬ 
ing has become a library. When 
the good folk of Huntingdon go 
forth to change their books they 
not only step for a brief while 
into the 12th century, they step 
into the very schoolroom where, 
more than three centuries ago, 
one of the greatest of Englishmen. 
learned some of his early lessons. 



David and Zoe in the Studio 


The Piper of the Open Road 
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World News Reel 


All the Britains? 

1W[r Bevin suggested at the recent Trade Unions Congress that 
the possibility of a Customs Union for the Commonwealth 
and the Empire—that is, both the self-governing and the non¬ 
self-governing countries linked by the British Crown—should 
be studied. This is a matter which concerns many countries of 
the world, and we are likely to hear more about it. 


The Foreign Secretary, it is 
true, declared that he was speak¬ 
ing only for himself and not on 
behalf of the Cabinet, yet the 
Government’s opinion on this 
subject, may be staffed shortly. 
The Commonwealth representa¬ 
tives at an Imperial Conference 
next month may also decide to 
deal with the question of Customs 
Union. 

What is a Customs Union? It 
is an agreement between two or 
more countries, first, to abolish 
all, or nearly all, customs pay¬ 
ments on goods passing between 
the countries concerned, and, 
secondly, to put identical customs 
duties on goods coming from 
countries outside the area of the 
customs union. An outstanding 
example was the Zollverein 
(zoll, customs; verein, union) 
which embraced all the States of 
Germany in the 19 th century. 

Such unions exist today be¬ 
tween Luxembourg and Belgium 
and between Liechtenstein and 
Switzerland because the two tiny 


Bravo, Twins 

(^ricket-iovers will long re¬ 
member the summer of 1947, 
not only for the brilliant weather 
but for the brilliant feats of the 
“Cricketing ■ Twins ” of Lord’s— 
Bill Edrich and Denis Compton. 
This remarkable pair, whose 
batting partnerships contributed 
so greatly to England’s success 
against South Africa and to the 
triumph of Middlesex in the 
County Championship, both ex¬ 
ceeded 3000 runs,' a feat never 
before achieved in one season by 
two men of the same county side. 

Compton, who is 29, completed 
a wonderful season by breaking 
two long-standing records in the 
same week. With his 17tli 
century of the summer he broke 
the record made in 1925 by Jack 
Hobbs, when, at the age of 43, 
he scored 16 centuries in a season. 
After this, with a massive score 
against the Rest of England, 
Compton made his total of 
centuries 18! The other record 
was that of Tom Hayward’s total 
of 3518 runs, made in 61 innings 
as long ago as 1906. Compton 
passed this total in his 49th 
innings, and was soon emulated 
in this feat by Edrich. Between 
them they have this summer 
amassed the mighty total of 7342 
runs. 

Compton and Edrich have done 
great deeds, and their records 
are likely to stand for a long 
time. Cricketers of their stature 
are comparatively rare; the con¬ 
ditions provided for them by 
English weather such as we have 
enjoyed this summer are even 
rarer. 

Mulberry at Lambeth 

The Imperial War Museum, 
Lambeth, has now acquired the 
first German parachute magnetic 
mine, found at Shoeburyness in 
November, 1939. Another new 
exhibit is a collection of models, 
photographs, and drawings illus¬ 
trating the story of Mulberry 
Harbour. 


states (Luxembourg and Liech¬ 
tenstein) could not possibly stand 
alone in the world of inter¬ 
national commerce. 

Moreover, there is a proposal 
to link the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union in a wider 
customs union with Holland. 

The benefits of such a union 
are clear. Holland’s economy is 
mainly 'agricultural, while that 
of Belgium and Luxembourg is 
mainly industrial. By linking 
their territories in a customs 
union the three nations will, for 
all intents and purposes, form a 
single well-developed economic 
area. Because the type of their 
economies is different there will 
be no injury either to Belgian 
industry or to Dutch agriculture. 

A Complex Question 

But the question of the customs 
union which the Government of 
Great Britain has to decide is 
much more complex. Two things 
stand out in this connection. A 
customs union in the British 
Commonwealth would mean the 
necessity of. agreement not 
between two or three partners 
but, between a score or more. 
And, as in'ordinary life, it is 
far more difficult to get 20 
people to agree than two. The 
second thing about it is that 
while Belgium and Holland may 
have complementary, that is, 
mutually supporting, economies, 
this is not always the case in the 
Commonwealth. Australia, for 
example, has been building up 
her heavy industries, especially 
steel and engineering, which 
compete with those of Great 
Britain. Australia, therefore, has 
had to protect these budding 
industries by tariffs imposing 
heavy duties on such imported 
goods as are already manu¬ 
factured in Australia. The same 
limit applies, to . a certain 
extent, to South Africa. Canada, 
too, which is closely linked with 
the United States, has its special 
problems. In fact, the first 
Commonwealth reactions to Mr 
Bevin’s suggestion have not been 
altogether promising. 

A Reasonable Target 

Yet there can be little doubt 
that some compromise will 
eventually be found. It is possible 
that some countries will retain 
tariff protection of their essential 
industries. But the achievement 
of better trading conditions for 
British countries within the 
British Commonwealth is a 
reasonable target which will be 
eagerly sought. Trading on such 
advantageous conditions will, of 
course, mean that some customs 
duties will be reduced or abolished 
altogether. 

While this may not be pleasing 
to those Americans who now 
advocate free (that is, free of 
every preference) trading, and 
may affect the proposals now 
being worked out at the inter¬ 
national conference at Geneva, 
there can be little doubt that in 
her present economic difficulties 
Great Britain must look to the 
Commonwealth and Empire. 


Way 


Jn recent .weeks the C N has 
written of’ the economic crisis 
which is now upon the country 
owing to our no longer drawing 
on the American Loan, and of 
the consequent necessity for us to 
pay for what we import by what 
we export. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
not long ago, told us exactly how 
we stand. 

We must from now on export 
every month £31,000,000 worth 
more goods than we have been 
sending abroad so far. This 
means, roughly, one third more 
than we exported in 1938. We 
must do this to maintain even 
our present standard of living; 
to improve that standard we 
must export more still. Up to 
now, our average; monthly exports 
have totalled about £93,000,000. 

If we fail to achieve this target 
of an extra £31,000,000 exports 
every month we shall have to 
cut our imports of food, for, as 
Sir Stafford said: “there is 
practically nothing else left to 
cut.” 

He said we shall accomplish our 
task only "if each one of us puts 
the interest of his country first 
and his personal interest a bad 
second.” 

TIME TO TURN 
ROUND 

'J'he Minister of Transport gave 
some striking facts about 
rail transport when he spoke the 
other day in Glasgow at a cele¬ 
bration of the centenary of the 
old Caledonian Railway, which 
is now a part of the LMS. 

Today, said Mr Barnes, we 
have 1850 fewer locomotives and 
200,000 fewer railway wagons 
than in 1938. To deal with the 
entire trade of Great Britain, 
450,000 wagons must be ear¬ 
marked for the transport of coal, 
leaving fewer than 600,000 wagons 
for the rest of the country’s 
industry. If one day could be 
saved in “turning round ” each 
railway wagon (ten days is now 
the average time), it would give 
100,000 wagons to the service. 

Straps Stronger 
Than String 

As part of Cambridge’s recent 
Hoad Safety Campaign, the 
police inspected 3388 children’s 
bicycles at 56 schools. Of these, 
777 were found to have some 
fault rendering them unsafe on 
tlie roads. 

It was found that on the whole 
the girls’ bicycles were less faulty 
than the boys’. Among the faults 
counted was the tying of cycle 
baskets with string to the handle¬ 
bars. This is considered a bad 
practice because of the danger of 
the string breaking, and the fall¬ 
ing basket Interfering with the 
rider's steering. 

SKILL REWARDED 

rpms has been a good year for 
1 amateur tomato growers, but 
few of them can have beaten the 
record of Mr W. Robinson of 
Letchworth in Hertfordshire. In 
his back garden he had 24 stems 
and each stem bore about GO 
tomatoes, so that. his. total crop 
exceeded 1400 tomatoes. 

This wonderful crop was not, 
however, entirely due to the fine 
summer, for much skill and know¬ 
ledge is required for successful 
tomato growing in the open in 
this country, 


QUICK WORK. The Penn¬ 
sylvania Railway Company of 
America has built a machine that 
can wash and polish a locomotive 
in 15 minutes. 

The Chinese Government’s wed¬ 
ding present to Princess Elizabeth - 
is to be a special china tea-service, 
made at the porcelain centre, 
Kiangsi. 

Allied troops are now with¬ 
drawing from Italy, and it is 
-hoped that they will all be away 
by the middle of next December. 

HOMETOWN. Twenty fat 
bullocks are being shipped as beef 
to the Lord Mayor of Plymouth, 
for distribution among the needy, 
by Mr F. Burley of Hamilton, 
New Zealand, who was born in 
Plymouth. 

Switzerland, the last country 
where gold coins were in circula¬ 
tion, has now stopped issuing 
them. 

Two Princes, 14-year-old Henri 
and 10-year-old Franqois ( de¬ 
scendants of Louis Philippe, the 
last reigning King of France), 
have had the French Govern¬ 
ment’s permission to return from 
exile in Portugal and tour 
historic French cities. 

HUNGER FIGHTER. A World 
Food Council has been estab¬ 
lished to advise on the assess¬ 
ment, allocation, and increase of 
food supplies, and on other 
related problems. 

Wheat earmarked for Britain 
from this year’s Canadian crop 
is 160 million bushels. The total 
Canadian crop is expected to be 
62 million bushels less than last 
year’s. 


Skara Cathedral in Sweden, 
which dates from the 12th cen¬ 
tury, and Is one of Sweden’s four, 
oldest cathedrals, was burnt down 
recently. Only two towers and the 
walls remain. The fire could not 
be put ouf owing to lack of water. 

Radio-active isotopes, of great 
value in medical research, can 
now be produced by the U S 
in quantities sufficient to satisfy 
the reasonable needs -of the 
world. This ivas announced by 
the Chief of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s isotope branch at: 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, speaking 
at the International Cancer Re¬ 
search Congress at St Louis. 

LESS WORK. Australia’s stan¬ 
dard working week is to be 40 
hours from January next year. 
This has been decided by the 
Federal Arbitration Court. Each 
industry is to decide how many 
days are to be worked. 

The new Primate of the Church 
of England in Canada is Dr George 
Frederick Kingston, Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, who was chosen by 
the Electoral College at the 
General Synod of the Church. He 
is the seventh Primate of the 
Anglican Cliurch in Canada. 

Over 150 Jewish and Arab 
police recruits passed their tests 
recently. The Palestine Police 
Force now consists of 37,000 men, 
most of whom are Jews and 
Arabs. Between 4000 and 5000 
are British. 

RICE LOAN. The Philippines 
are to loan 2500 tons of rice to 
the Malayan Union and Singa¬ 
pore, 1000 tons to' the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, and 4000 tons 
to India. 


Home News Reel 


HOEING ARMY. In the 
Southern Command the Army is 
to have its own vegetable 
gardens in which . both officers 
and men will work. 

The first G W R locomotive to be 
■fitted with electric head and tail 
lamps instead of oil lamps is 
Number 3904, St Bride’s Hall, 
running between Swindon and 
Gloucester. 

The Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, for the first time in Us 
history, is to have its own air 
squadrons. 

HOPEFUL. During the first 
six months of this year Britain 
exported £4,700,000 worth of 
radio and radar equipment, com¬ 
pared with £7,800,000 worth for 
the whole of last year. 

Under a new order made by 
the Ministry of Food not more 
than 100 persons may be served 
with a meal at a banquet or' 
similar social function. 


POSTMAN’S HIKE. Mr A. R. 
Aldridge, a postman of Baydon in 
Wiltshire, has retired after cover¬ 
ing 82,000 miles in his 52 years of 
service. 

RAF passenger and troop-carry¬ 
ing aircraft during July flew 
6,600,000 miles without accident. 

Manchester area telephone sub¬ 
scribers call TI M, the automatic 
speaking clock, 84,000 times a 
iveek. 

HOGGED. While a patient 
suffering from spinal trouble in 
the Cripples’ Hospital at Harts- 
hill, Stoke-on-Trent, Anthony 
Elliott went in for his school 
certificate—and passed. 

The gambling industries—horse¬ 
racing, greyhound-racing, and foot¬ 
ball pools—are estimated to have 
had a turnover of up to 
£885,000,000. 

With only five shillings betiveen 
them, two Portsmouth cadet.! 
have hitch-hiked 1200 miles. 


Youth News Reel 


GLOBE-TROTTERS. When the 
200 New Zealand Scouts who 
represented the Dominion at the 
World Jamboree in France last 
month arrive home they will 
have completed a round-the- 
world trip. They are now home¬ 
ward bound in the Atlantis and 
hope to meet Scouts at Port Said, 
Aden, Colombo, and Fremantle. 

A recent census shows that there 
are now 04,000 Scouts in Italy. 

Seventeen Boy Cadets of the 
Wiltshire St John Ambulance 
Brigade fought, for tivo nights 
and days, a heath fire ivhich 
threatened to destroy their camp 
hi Dorset. As this ivas a County 
Council standing Camp each boy 
received a. letter of congratula¬ 


tions from the Dorset Education 
Committee. 

HONOURING THE FOUNDER. 

The Boy Scout International 
Committee are considering a 
proposal to make the Sunday 
after the anniversary of B-P’s 
birth (February 22). an occasion 
for uniting ns many Scouts as 
possible in International Scouts’ 
Own Services by means of world 
or regional radio hook-ups. 

There are now 1282 Young 
Farmers Clubs, with 65,000 
members. 

Australia’s 25,000 Brownies, 
Guides, and Rangers have each 
made a contribution toivards the 
ingredients for Princess Eliza¬ 
beth's wedding-cake. 
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Real Wealth Father is an Excellent Nurse 


The Wallabies 

Jumping for the ball in a line-out during a practice game by the 
Australian Rugby team now touring Britain 

A PLANE’S PLANE City as Memorial 


An aeroplane travelled in another 
aeroplane not long ago. This 
odd passenger, which was on its 
way to be sold in Europe, crossed 
the Atlantic as part of the freight 
of a US Skymaster aircraft. The 
Skymaster, with its unusual cargo, 
landed at Stansted Airport in 
Essex, and was the first trans- 
Atlantic freight plane to make use 
of this airport. 

Civil Servants 
at School 

'J'he bad old* days of Colonial 
management by men ill- 
fitted for their job have gone for 
ever. 

The Colonial .Office recently 
held a Summer School at Oxford 
which was attended by 90 
Colonial Civil Servants, drawn 
from 22 Colonies, and many of 
them natives. The objects were 
to check and criticise the experi¬ 
ence already gained by them 
overseas, to train them to view 
their work on the broad canvas 
of the world as a whole, and to 
enable them to study special 
subjects. 

The Colonies, and Britain, too, 
will one day reap a rich harvest 
from such bold experiments in 
the teaching of Colonial manage¬ 
ment and administration. 


rj'HE Chinese Government has 
dedicated Henyang as China’s 
War Memorial City. Henyang is 
in Hunan province, and in 1944 
it played a vital role in the war 
against the Japanese invaders. 

The enemy sought, by captur¬ 
ing this key-city, to cut China 
in two. But the heroic Chinese 
10th Army held out here for 47 
days, and though the city eventu¬ 
ally fell its prolonged defence 
weakened the Japanese armies. 
Tens of thousands of Chinese 
soldiers were killed in the fight¬ 
ing, and about 350,000 Chinese 
civilians also became casualties, 
while the proud city itself was 
reduced to ruins. 

Now Henyang is to be com¬ 
pletely rebuilt and it will live for 
ever as a monument to Chinese 
endurance. 

CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 

TVTr J. Lloyd Greening, the In- 
1 1 dustrial Christian Fellowship 
missioner for Bristol, recently 
addressed his 7000th meeting in 
the Bristol area when he spoke at 
a factory meeting at the British 
Oil Mills, Avonmouth. 

During his nine years at Bristol 
Mr Lloyd Greening has given the 
Christian message in factories, in 
clubs, in churches, and so on. His 
is a wonderful record of service. 


'J'he Times correspondent in 
New York recently told the 
story of Mr John de Ferrari, who 
was born in a Boston slum and 
now, at the age of 84, has given 
a trust fund of over £250,000 to 
the Boston Public Library. 

John de Ferrari, the son of 
poor Italian immigrants, made 
a living as a youth peddling 
fruit, but the Boston Public 
Library was his free university 
and from its books -he gained 
his knowledge of this amazing 
world. He vowed that one day 
he would show his gratitude. He 
amassed a huge fortune by buy¬ 
ing and selling land and houses 
—and by saving his money. For 
he has always lived simply, 
never owned a car, belonged to no 
club, never even installed a tele¬ 
phone. Even today he dees his 
own cooking. 

More than money has he 
valued the enlightenment the 
books from the free library have 
given him. 

ENTENTE 

A memorial to Frauco-Bri tish 
friendship, which had been 
smashed by the Germans but 
saved and re-assembled by French 
people, was recently unveiled at 
Dinard on the Brittany coast by 
Lord Bessborough, Chairman of 
the Franco-British Society. 

The tablet, originally set up in 
1936, commemorates British resi¬ 
dents in Dinard during the last 
century. When the Germans 
occupied this delightful seaside 
town they broke up the tablet, 
but in 1943 the fragments were 
found by French residents who 
carefully saved them and, later, 
pieced them together. 

A Gift Trebled 

r PHREE million packages of baby 
food have been sent to 
hungry Europe as the result of 
an offer by the H. J. Heinz Com¬ 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The company gave a 
million packages outright, and 
offered to give another packet for 
each packet bought by American 
mothers during a certain week. 

The food has been handed over 
to the American Friends Service 
Committee, and most of it will 
go to Poland, Austria, and the 
French Zone of Germany. 

Some people have been saying 
that America’s traditional 
generosity seemed frozen where 
Europe’s need was concerned. 
Tlie Heinz Company did not 
believe this, and . has proved 
again, as has so often been 
proved before, that an imagi¬ 
native appeal will bring forth a 
generous response. 


Qne - of New Zealand’s most 
interesting families resides at 
the Hawkes Bay Acclimatisation 
Society’s game farm, Green- 
meadows, near'Napier. It is the 
Kiwi family, consisting of two 
adults and three chicks. 

The kiwi is now very scarce, 
and those at Greenmeadows are 
the only family of the species in 
captivity. They are being kept 
so that experts may study their 
habits and experiment with ■ 
breeding in captivity in order to 
perpetuate this rare race of 
flightless birds. 

The male bird hatched out the 
latest chick after 77 days’ sitting 
on the nest, and the youngster 
is thriving. Not satisfied with 
keeping her mate sitting for over 
•two months to hatch out this 
chick the mother bird crept into 
the box where the father bird 
was nursing his charge and laid 
another egg, to set him off on 
another sitting of 76 days and 
more. 

On previous occasions there 


has been a break of at least six 
weeks between the hatching of 
a chick and the laying of another 
egg,' but this time Father Kiwi 
will have the dual task of nurs¬ 
ing the new chick and sitting on 
the egg. Although the kiwi is 
only about the size of a large 
domestic hen its egg is enormous, 
about five inches long and three 
inches wide. 

The action of the hen in laying 
an egg so soon after the arrival 
of the chick is puzzling those 
who have studied kiwi habits; 
and it is strange that the father 
bird should have allowed her to 
enter the nest in order to lay 
another egg. 

Usually the male will not allow 
the female to have anything to 
do with the chick or egg on which 
he is sitting, and drives her 
away from the nest when she 
approaches. However, now the 
new egg is safely being kept 
warm by Father Kiwi and the 
latest chick nestles under his 
“wing.” 


Quick Thinking A GIFT FROM THE 


J^oger Foley, aged 12, a 
drummer at the Duke of 
York's Military School, Dover, 
saved his own life and probably 
those o.f other people by his 
quick thinking when he felt a 
metal disc under his bare foot 
as he was paddling at Hythe not 
long ago. He realised at once 
that he was touching a mine. 
He waded ashore, set his friend 
George Gristock as sentry to stop 
people from going into the water 
just there, then went to fetch 
the police. 

They cordoned off the beach 
and promenade for 250 yards at 
this spot and made a mark so 
that experts could render the 
mine harmless when the tide 
turned. Roger Foley is a smart 
young soldier indeed. 

OPERATION 
BOW-WOW ■ 

"VyrHAT was known as “Operation 
’ T Bow-wow ” recently took 
place in the Pacific. Because the 
East had lost so many dogs dur¬ 
ing the Japanese occupation, it 
was decided to send 89 pedigree 
dogs of various breeds from 
Sydney in Australia by plane to 
Singapore. 

Most of the dogs were trans¬ 
ported in cages placed in the 
fuselage of the converted Halifax 
bomber, “Waltzing Matilda,” but 
there was one privileged dog. He 
was a Great Dane who shared the 
nose compartment of the plane 
with the navigator. 


LA UNDRESSES 

T»rincess Elizabeth has de¬ 
lighted laundresses all over 
the country by consenting to 
accept a wedding gift from them 
In the form of the endowment of 
a bed in the Queen Elizabeth Hos¬ 
pital for Children, Hackney, of 
which the Princess is President. 

Voluntary contributions, limited 
to sixpence a head, will be 
collected throughout, Britain's 
laundries. -Should the sum raised 
exceed the required £1000, it is 
hoped that the Princess will name 
another hospital in which she is 
personally interested where a 
second bed can be endowed. 

A Last Appeal 

^he last of London’s Hospitals 
Flag Days is on October 7 
next, for Voluntary Hospitals do 
not become a part of the new 
National Health Service until 
July next year. Until then, 
therefore, they will still need 
contributions from the public'as 
in days gone by. 

The Minister of Health, in • a 
letter about Hospitals Flag Day, 
has pointed out that loyal sup¬ 
port from the public is still 
necessary until next July if the 
voluntary hospitals are to con¬ 
tinue with their task of caring 
for the sick efficiently. 

London's hospitals want at 
least 50,000 volunteers to help 
collect money on October 7, and 
it is hoped that this year’s total 
will exceed last year’s, which was 
over £65,000. 


Starting Life Anew 


Ijhvo English orphans, Jeremy 
and Sally Edmunds, brother, 
and sister from whom the war 
took both mother and father, are 
'going to. start a new life in 
Australia next month. Jeremy 
is 14 and Sally is 12. 

Their aunt looked after them, 
but their future was a difficult 
problem. The outlook seemed 
bleak to these tragically bereft 
young people. Then their aunt 
saw a notice at. the Over-Seas 
League in London, saying that a 
Mr and Mrs William Naylor of 
Sydney, Australia, having no 
family of their own, wished to 
adopt a pair of orphans from the 
Old Country. 

■ Jeremy and Sally were keen to 
go, and everything has been 
arranged. Mr Naylor is a promi¬ 
nent Sydney business man, who 


lives in a charming house and 
has a seaside bungalow as well. 
So Jeremy and Sally are fairly 
certain to be happy there, and 
in any case their aunt will not 
consent to their adoption unless 
at the end of six months the 
orphans are content in their new 
home. 

This is an instance of what is 
being done under a scheme by 
which the Over-Seas League is 
assisting in the migration of 
British orphans to homes in 
Australia and is keeping contact 
with them there as “friend of 
the family.” More than 400 
British orphans are wanted by 
foster-parents in Australia. 

All applications should be 
sent to the Migration Secretary. 
Over-Seas House, Park Place, 
St James’s, London, S W 1. 



a DDCC7Y pv A Y As the yachting season nears its end, enthusiasts in their graceful 
^ Drvllllt. I Urt I racing yachts glide through the water at Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex. 
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The Ancient Horn Dance 



^he picture shows the ancient 
Horn Dance which is per¬ 
formed every September at the 
little town of Abbots Bromley 
near Stafford—a dance which in 
days gone by emphasised the 
rights of poor people in the 
hunting ground of kings. Today 
it is all that is left of the old 
September Barthelmy Pair. 

There are 12 performers— 
Robin Hood on a hobby-horse, 
his Maid Marian, a jester, a boy 
with bow and arrow, tiyo 
musicians, and six .men bearing- 
very old reindeer horns mounted 
on heads crudely carved from 
wood. They all wear quaint 
costumes of Italian design, and 
the chief musician’s instrument 
has changed from .a tabor to an 
accordion. 


The dance is believed to have 
marked, in medieval times, cer¬ 
tain rights of the townsmen in 
Needham Forest, the hunting 
ground of a long line of kings, 
which spreads here with a cir¬ 
cumference of 25 miles. The 
reindeer horns and other “pro¬ 
perties ” of the dance are still 
held by the vicar, for in far-off 
times a forest right won was im¬ 
portant to priest and laity alike, 
meaning food and fuel. 

The dance begins in the morn¬ 
ing, the performers visiting out¬ 
lying farms and houses. In the 
afternoon they dance in the 
village street and market-place, 
and in the evening the annual 
toast is given: “The Horn Dance 
of Abbots Bromley, long may it 
go on.” 


Green Arrow For Safety 


Jt is hoped that nine out of 
' every ten accidents to air¬ 
craft landing in poor visibility 
will be averted by the new 
installation of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation of America. 

As soon as the pilot nears the 
ground, and has been guided by 
his radio and radar aids until 
only a hundred feet from the 
runway, a signal warns him to 
leave the radar instruments and 
trust to sight only. A line of 
immensely powerful neon blaze 
units lights up the landing 
ground, together with 36 krypton 
flash units; these flashes have 


a maximum brightness from each 
lamp of nine million -candle- 
power to the square inch. 

If the runway is clear, the air¬ 
man sees the ground lit up by a 
brilliant green arrow nearly 20 
yards long; if there is any 
obstruction due to other traffic 
he sees instead a huge red cross; 
both signs are on the ground and 
are made by banks of zeon or 
neon lamps. No extra equipment 
is needed in the aeroplane. After 
successful tests at Cleveland air¬ 
port this new system is now being 
installed at the Idlewild Airport 
outside New York City. 


Art and Learning Hand-m-Hand 


Jn the coming weeks we shall 
better know what a Cultural 
Committee means, because then 
we shall begin to exchange 
cultural relations with Belgium. 
In September the Sadlers Wells 
Ballet will perform in Brussels, 
and in October the Old Vic 
Company will take The Taming 
of the Shrew there, and Belgium 
will respond in the same month 
by opening in London, at the 
Wildenstein Galleries, an exhibi¬ 
tion of Belgian Lace from the 
16th century to the present day. 

The exchange of paintings will 
begin next year when we shall 
send to Belgium paintings by 
Turner, our greatest master of 
light and air. It will be organised 
by the British Council in co¬ 
operation with the Belgian 
Government in April next; and 
jn the summer an exhibition of 
Van Dyck, born in Antwerp in 
1599, whose courtly portraits are 
distributed through Europe, will 
be held in the National Gallery, 
and elsewhere in Britain, under 
the auspices of the Arts Council 
and of the Belgian Government. 
There is yet another aspect of 


this encouragement of the ex¬ 
change of cultural relations. It 
is that of exchanging staffs 
between Belgian and British 
schools, and for a closer associa¬ 
tion between the schools them¬ 
selves. Six British Council 
scholarships will be granted next 
year to Belgian post-graduate 
students in Britain; and the 
Belgian Government are pre¬ 
pared to grant similar scholar¬ 
ships in Belgium to British 
students. So Art and- Learning 
will go hand-in-hand. 


OCEAN CHARTS 

rpuE Admiralty’s hydrographic 
department, whose work it is 
to map the bed of the oceans, has 
just issued an interesting booklet 
called. Charting the Seas in Peace 
and War. Beginning with the 
establishment of the department 
in 1795 it gives an exciting account 
of the adventures of the early sur¬ 
veyors and finishes with a descrip¬ 
tion of the work done during the 
war to make the seas safer for our 
ships. On D DayT for example, the 
Navy used no less than one mil¬ 
lion charts for cne purpose or 
another. 


.ieprerr.ber 27, 1947 

New Church For 
the New India 

Qn September 27, in St George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, a new - 
Christian Church in India will 
be inaugurated with the name of 
Church of South India, with 
14 bishops—eight European and 
six Indian. Nine of the 14 will 
be newly-consecrated as bishops. 

The’ ceremonies at Madras are 
the crown of nearly 30 years of 
planning, and praying, for the 
union of the separated Christian 
churches in South India; and for 
the first time since the Reforma-' 
tion the various strands of the 
Christian tradition — Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Methodist—are joining together 
in one church. Over a million 
Christians are thus uniting, and 
their new Church will be one of 
the most important and largest 
outside Europe and America. 

At the Madras assembly the 
scene will be simple, dignified, 
and colourful. Six hundred dele¬ 
gates will be present from all 
parts of South India, and over a 
hundred visitors from overseas. 
The bishops will be dressed in 
white cassocks with saffron stoles 
and bands, saffron being the 
colour most commonly used in 
India for religious celebrations. At 
eight in file morning—before ’it 
gets too hot—all the ministers pre¬ 
sent will sign the basis of union, 
and then Dr C. K. Jacob, the first 
Indian to be elected a bishop, will 
solemnly read the announcement 
that the uniting Churches have 
become one. 

Each bishop will be known as 
“ Right Reverend,” and will sign 
with his ordinary name and will 
not be known as “ My lord ” as 
bishops are in England. Follow¬ 
ing the Inauguration a great 
open-air mass meeting will be 
held in Madras. 

It is significant that in the 
same year that India became 
politically free four of the 
largest sections of the Christian 
Church have decided to unite. 
The new Church faces, the big 
task of extending the Christian 
faith among millions of Indians, 
and its- future will be followed 
with prayer and hope by all 
Britons of good will. 


St Francis 



A striking picture of St Francis 
painted on a farm building at 
Kesgrave, in Suffolk, by an American 
airman during the war. It is in¬ 
tended to preserve the painting as 
a memorial 



SummerSunshine 


B ritain’s summer of 1947 will 
go down in the records of 
weather as a wonderful period. 
From John o’ Groats to 
Land's End Britain has basked 
in the summer sunshine. Faces 
have come back to offices and 
workshops tanned anti glowing 
with health, and this autumn 
term will see the schools full of 
youthful spirits invigorated by 
long hours in the sunshine. 

Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the 
woods. 

And mountains ; and of all that 
we behold 

From this green earth ; of all the 
mighty world 
Of eye and ear . . . 

W/ordswortii’s vision of 
nature’s wonder must have 
come to countless thousands 
during this summer in Britain, 
for increasingly the natural 
treasures of our countryside arc 
revealed for all to enjoy. In the 
countryside is the spacious ex¬ 
hibition of beauty which never 
palls, and it is a tribute to the 
good taste and sense of our peo¬ 
ple that most of them wish to 
be out and about in the land that 
gave them birth. Certainly, the 
summer has given them all ample 
opportunity to see it at its best. 

'The glorious summer of 1947 
may also prove to have been 
invaluable when the nation rolls 
up its sleeves in real earnest to do 
battle with the crisis in its affairs. 
That remains to be seen. But 
this we can claim about the glow¬ 
ing months which have stretched 
from June to September—they 
have brought good cheer and re¬ 
newed health to millions. Let 
us be thankful for this summer 
which hour after hour, day after 
day, week after week, and 
month after month has bathed 
us all in the warm and golden 
light of sunshine and has 
assuredly re-equipped the 
armouries we shall need in the 
forthcoming struggle with win¬ 
ter’s trials. 

On a Calm Evening 

Tt is a beauteous evening, calm 
and free, 

-The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the 
broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tran¬ 
quillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods 
o’er the sea ; 

Listen ! the mighty Being is 
awake. 

And doth with his eternal motion 
make 

A sound like thunder—ever¬ 
lastingly. Wordsworth 

—++— 

JUST AN IDEA 
As La Rochefoucauld 'wrote, 
The truest sign of being born 
with great qualities is to be born 
without envy. 


Tfu Chi d ten’s 


A Life of Service 

giR Robert Wood’s " wprking 
party ” investigating- tires 
question of The Kecruitmeii 
and Training of Nurses hm 
issued its report (Statiouciy 
Office, as Gel), and it has some 
startling things to say. 

The working party found tlict, 

“ out of every 100 student nurses 
that enter training not more thin 
50 remain at the end of the traij.- 
ing period, and in many hos¬ 
pitals not more than about 30” 
Some of those who fall out nicy 
not be of the right temperament 
for Nursing, but the worldr'r 
party found among student 
nurses widespread discontent. 
Discipline was felt to be harsh, i 
Everyone will agree witli the 
c working party that: " Nursesiin 
training must no longer be re¬ 
garded as junior employees sub¬ 
ject to an outworn system ’ci 
discipline.” ♦ 

Most girls entering this'nolle 
profession do so, because they 
want to help others. This un¬ 
selfish spirit should not be stifle*!. 


OCEAN RACE 

This antusing story is in circula¬ 
tion in Clydeside’s dockland, 

Tt seems that the Scots engineer 
and the skipper were at 
loggerheads. , 

The skipper, speaking down 
the engine-room tube, inquiry! 
what tlie engineer was doing. 

Exasperated, the engineer 
shouted, back : " What’s it got 
to do with you what I’m doing ?” 

Realising ho had riled tut- 
engineer the skipper chuckled, 
“ Oh, I only wanted to know our 
speed.” *' 

“ It’s ten knots,” growled the 
engineer. 

“ I make it 10J,” said flic 
skipper. 

“ Well,” said the engineer, 
" have it your own way, hut it 
will look funny when the ship 
arrives in the Clyde ahead of 
the engines.” 


Under the ! E 

'll Out Drive in Home Fopo, 

, says a news heading. One way 
of saving petrol. j 

0 

J^oxnoXF.RS have changed since dim 
war. Tint they arc still capital 
people. • 

0 1 
certain man says he has worked 
up a business. Hope he won’t 
have to climb down. 

0 

f^ADIFS' dresses are to be Inng.r, 
Will they last longer ? 

0 

J7 very human being is a surprise 
packet. Some are wrapped up 
in themselves. 



■ —— —r——;—--- 

J1 is tiring to be on your feet ah 

day. But better than haviui 
someone else on them. 
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Newspaper 


- THINGS SAID 

Britain's people dread no sacri- 

- flee and will emerge trium¬ 
phant from the present situation 
in which they find themselves by 
no guilt of their own. 

Deputy Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia 

Qnly by the strength of our 
own right arm can we solve 
our present economic difficulties. 

Viscount Jovcitt 

WJr. require today the same 
spirit and acceptance of 
responsibility as we showed 
during the war. 

Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Tovey 

f. ask for no gifts, but we do 
ask for understanding. 

Ernest Devin 


w 


J should like to find a day when 
we could take a holiday for 
good Saint Anaesthesia and the 
chaste and pure Saint Antiseptic.' 

Winston CJntrchill, in a 
tribute to physicians 
—++ — 

Children in Need 

pnooi' that the United Nations 
is not an impersonal organ¬ 
isation has been shown . by its 
decision to make an .appeal on 
behalf of children early next year. 

An international committee 
appointed by the secretary- 
general of the United Nations 
will make a world-wide appeal to 
all people to give one day’s pay 
to be devoted to helping and re¬ 
lieving the many millions of 
children in Europe, Asia,, and 
elsewhere who arc in need. 

This appeal, which promises to 
be the biggest of its kind ever 
made, is in the best of human 
: causes. With United Nation’s 
backing, it should provide the 
means with which to relieve 
suffering children throughout the 
world, of whom, alas, there are 
many millions. 

Wo have no doubt that the 
response will, be a generous one. 



iditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


What is a summer 
house in the winter 1 


lady is looking for a self-con¬ 
tained Hat. To contain her¬ 
self ? 

El 

'J'llF. Government planned to cut 
meals in hotels and restaurants. 
Won’t mince matters. 

a 

goME amateur gardeners do not 
know how to tell a ripe apple. 
It won’t listen, anyway, 
a 

artist says a girl's red hair caught 
his eye. She should not have 
let it blow about. 

E 

A famous vegetarian says he never 
caught anything at school. 
Perhaps he didn’t play cricket. 


Spiritual Realities 

Jt is inspiring to hear that the 
many material shortages and 
difficulties of today have not 
prevented the good work of re¬ 
storing Canterbury Cathedral 
from going ahead. The tombs 
and monuments inside the Cathe¬ 
dral are,now to be seen again, 
ancient windows have been re¬ 
placed, work has begun on the 
new lighting and heating arrange¬ 
ments, the Green Court is once 
more a place of peace and beauty, 
the King’s School dining hall has 
been rebuilt, and several of the 
beautiful old houses in the pre¬ 
cincts have now been made fit to 
live in. 

Last year the C N wrote of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s ap¬ 
peal for ^300,000 to restore this 
most venerable of all shrines in 
the English-speaking world. 
Over £ 200,000 has been received. 
Gifts have been received from all 
parts of the world, the biggest 
being that of Mr Thomas W. 
Lament, the American banker 
whose splendid contribution of 
^124,069 was “ a tribute to 
British courage in 1940 and 
1941.” Canada has chosen to 
pay for the rebuilding of the de¬ 
stroyed Burgate houses and to 
maintain them permanently. 

/ioo.ooo is still required tor 
this work, which is to show the 
worltl that in spite of o.ur heavy 
material burdens we have not 
forgotten the vastly more im¬ 
portant things of the spirit. 
Donations should be sent to the 
Canterbury Cathedral Appeal 
Fund, 21 The Precincts, Canter¬ 
bury. 

TOMORROW? 

T’iie day called “ tomorrow ” 
lies always ahead 
Of the day that we folks call 
today— 

I wish I could see 
For it’s not clear to me 
Why wc find that tomorrow’s 
today. 

“ Tomorrow I'll get up at eight 
o'clock sharp ” ; 

Is a thing that wc often do say. 
Yet, when we awaken 
We find we’re mistaken, 

For tomorrow is still but today. 

" Tomorrow I’ll meet you,” you 
say to a triend. 

Then right merrily go on your 
way. 

But we find when we meet 
Our confusion complete 
For tomorrow is really today. 

There’s a joke I declare ; though 
I can’t tell where, 

As with long words and figures I 
. play. 

So I guess I will quit 
Or I may have a fit. 

For tomorrow -won’t come any- 
way. 

T. B. Gleave, a Canadian poet 


GOD WILL PROVIDE 

J Will cause the shower to 
• come down in his season ; 
there shall be showers of blessing. 

And the tree of the field shall 
yield her fruit, and the earth 
shall yield her increase, and they 
shall be safe in their land, and 
shall know that I am the Lord. 

Ezekiel 


September 27, 1947 

Roman Tin Hat & 
Skeleton Shoes 

ancient Roman soldier's 
helmet was found not long 
ago in the bed of the River Wen- 
sum in Norfolk. Workmen were 
deepening the river near the 
village of Worthing when they 
came across this rare treasure. 
It had been lying through the 
centuries in a layer of peat 
several feet under the shingle of 
the river bed. 

This helmet, which a Roman 
legionary wore long before our 
English ancestors settled here, is 
in excellent condition.. Made of 
brass, and bright yellow in colour, 
it bears a crest which has a 
sharp beak like that of an eagle, 
and on its sides is a dragon with 
three-pointed tail—perhaps the 
badge of the legion to which the 
soldier belonged. Less than 20 
helmets of this type have been 



The Roman helmet found in the 
L bed of a Norfolk river 


found over the whole of the 
former Roman Empire, and this 
is one of the best specimens ever 
discovered. 

Another interesting relic of 
Roman times was also discovered 
recently—at Worth Matravers, 
near Swanage in Dorset. This 
was a small heap of 20 hob-nails, 
dome-headed, and two iron 
cleats—all that was left of a 
pair of shoes. probably worn by 
a workman 1600 years ago. The 
leather part of the shoes had 
been completely eaten away. 

This skeleton pair of shoes 
was found in a limestone quarry 
which is on the site of a Roman-. 
British village. Near the heap of 
nails the remains of a Roman 
workshop, such as bracelets made 
on a lathe from the local Kim- 
meridge shale, have been found 
at different times in the past 
20 years. So it seems safe to 
assume that the shoes were worn 
by a shale-worker in those far- 
off days. 

Manor House as 
School 

JJrandeston Hall, a beautiful 
Suffolk manor house with 
about 26 acres of parkland and 
gardens, has been bought by 
the Governors of Framlingham 
College to serve as a junior 
school. 

Standing in the midst of un¬ 
spoilt country, Brandeston Hall 
was originally built in the reign 
of Edward VI, but was restored 
and enlarged after a fire just a 
century ago. 

When the building is ready, 
all boarders and day boys of suit¬ 
able age going to the College 
will enter at Brandeston Hall. 
After completing the preparatory 
period they will proceed to the 
senior school in the College build¬ 
ings at Framlingham. 


He Found Coal in 
Australia 


Mewcastle, Australia’s coal city and fourth seaport, recently 
* ’ celebrated its 150th anniversary. Stamps were issued 
in honour of the occasion, one of them commemorating 
Lieutenant John Shortland, R N, the young West Country 
Englishman who first found coal on the shores of Hunter River 
estuary, where this city of 105,000 people now stands. 


In September 1797 the hand¬ 
ful of white people in Australia 
were mostly convicts, and it was 
in pursuit of runaway convicts 
that John Shortland sailed north 
along the coast of New South 
Wales. On his return he dis¬ 
covered ■ the estuary of a river, 
sailed into it and landed. Ashore 
he camg across coal.. He had 
found Australia's biggest coal¬ 
field. 

The First Settlers 

John Shortland was born in 
1769 and when he was 12 became 
a midshipman in his father's 
ship. At 18 he sailed with Com¬ 
modore Arthur Phillip in the 
historic expedition which carried 
the first British settlers to 
Australia. In the same year, 
1788, he sailed with Captain 
Hunter to the Cape of Good 
Hope to fetch supplies. Next, 
John went with Captain Hunter 
in the Sirius to lonely Norfolk 
Island, where they were wrecked. 
They lived on Norfolk Island 
until a ship came .to take them 
to England, arriving there in 
1792. 

Three years later, a lieutenant 
on the Reliance, he arrived again 
in Australia, and on the shores 
of the Hunter River estuary he 
found a few lumps of coal. 

But his eager spirit fretted be¬ 
cause he was missing the naval 
war against Napoleon, so in 1801 
he returned to England and was 
made transport agent for the 
expedition to Egypt. At Alexan¬ 
dria, thirsting for adventure', he 
performed a novel exploit. Look¬ 
ing at Pompey’s Pillar, an ancient 
granite column 99 feet high, near 
the city, he said he would ascend 
it by a rope ladder. Everyone 
laughed at him, but he set to 
work and made a large kite. This 
he tpok ashore with a party of 
men. He flew the kite over the 
top of the column, bringing it 
v down on the other side so that 
' the string trailed over the top. 
By this means he hauled up 
first a rope, then a rope ladder. 
He climbed the rope ladder and 
triumphantly drank the -king’s 
health on the top of the column. 

In 1809 came John Shortland's 


last voyage, worthy to rank with 
the last fight of the Revenge. In 
command of the Junon, a cap¬ 
tured French frigate on the 
fitting-out of which he had spent 
£1500 of his own money, he was 
sailing for the West Indies when 
he met four large frigates flying 
the Spanish colours. Thinking 
them friendly, he approached, 
but when he was well within gun¬ 
shot they struck the Spanish 
colours and, hoisting the French, 
poured devastating broadsides 
into the Junon. 

John Shortland never dreamt 
of surrender, and the Junon went 
on firing until her commander 
was carried below with both legs 
and one arm shattered. The 
French boarded and captured his 
shattered vessel. They took the 
heroic commander to hospital at 
Guadeloupe, where he died on 
January 21, 1810. 

Meanwhile, the settlement 
founded on the coal he had 
discovered on that desolate 
estuary shore was slowly grow¬ 
ing. In 1804 it had been given 
its name of Newcastle; in 1812 
its first church was built. By 
1821 coal was being raised at the 
rate of 20 tons a day;- in 1942 
this coalfield produced 8,300,356 
tons—22,740 tons a day! 

The Blue Star Rises 
Again 

BukfNc the war the Blue Star 
shipping line lost all its 
passenger arid cargo ships built 
for the South American route. 
Now it has the first vessel of a 
new fleet for its South American 
service. 

The Argentina Star has been 
built by Cammell Laird and 
Company, which has under con¬ 
struction for the Blue Star three 
similar ships: the Brazil Star, 
the Uruguay Star, and the 
Paraguay Star. The Blue Star 
line has also placed orders for 
two. oil-burning turbine vessels 
with the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company of 
Govan, When all six ships ai-e in 
commission, the shipping line 
hopes to maintain a sailing every 
ten days. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The Suffolk village of Monks Eleigl 
with its 15th-century church tow* 
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A Coal Mine 
in London 

'J'he Miner Corries to Town is 
the appropriate title of the 
miners’ exhibition recently opened 
by the Prime Minister at 530-540 
Oxford Street, London—the ex¬ 
hibition halls of the Central 
Office of Information. 

The most impressive feature 
of this ‘ exhibition is a model, 
made of plaster and wood, of 
part of a mine. This ingenious 
replica, the same size as a section 
of a real mine, has coal-face, 
haulage trucks, air doors, and 
standard underground machinery. 
In this imitation mine 45 miners 
from different parts of the 
country act as guides. 

During the period of the 
exhibition six colliery bands will 
play at different times in Hyde 
Park, where also a group of pit 
ponies and horses will be on 
view. These ponies, by permis¬ 
sion of the King, are quartered 
in the Royal Mews at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace.- 

The Miner Comes to Town is 
open until October 25, and it will 
give Londoners a wonderful 
chance of appreciating the work 
of the miners which is so vital to 
our national recovery. 

STRANGE CARGOES 

•Three Dakotas flew with some 
unusual passengers from 
Ireland to Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 
the other day. They were 16 
cows, seven heifers, and a bull— 
all prize stock. 

With the cattle were two flying 
milkmaids, who acted as air 
hostesses to their charges. 

' We had heard that pigs might 
fly; these cattle certainly have 
done. 

J>acked in damp moss, 460 
- beetles were recently flown 
■6093 miles by plane, from 
Britain’s colony of Fiji to the 
United States’ outpost of Guam. 
Collected in one of Fiji’s banana 
plantations, they were needed in 
■Guam to combat a destructive 
weevil-borer. 

Before leaving Fiji the beetles 
were fed on beef steak. Their 
next meal would consist of the 
bold bad weevils that are troub¬ 
ling the people of Guam. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


W.J. Edrich 



W. J. Edrich, whose 
brilliant batting and 
bowl ing he I ped 
Middlesex to win 
the County Cham¬ 
pionship, is the'son 
of a Norfolk farmer. 


The whole family plays 
cricket — father, brothers, 
cousins, uncles—and twice 
an All-Edrich XI has opposed 
the Rest of Norfolk. Three 
of Bill’s brother^ are now in 
County cricket. 


Bill made his mark in 1935, 
scoring a century for Norfolk 
against South Africa. An 
engagement at Lord’s fol¬ 
lowed and while qualifying 
for Middlesex he played 
Soccer for the Spurs. 


A player of Test Match rank 
when war broke out, Edrich 
joined the RAF and flew. 
Blenheims in attacks on 
enemy shipping. He rose to 
the rank of squadron leader 
and was awarded the DFC. 


An English Girl Among the Eskimos 


JTor the past year a young 
English nurse has been work¬ 
ing night and day for the half- 
starved communities of Eskimos 
along the rocky, ice-bound coast 
of Labrador. She is Miss Iris 
Mitchener, aged 24, of Ilford, 
who began her nursing career as 
a cadet in the St John Ambu¬ 
lance Brigade, and during the 
war nursed casualties through 
the blitz. Last year she heard 
of the desperate plight of the 
. Labrador fisher folk and resolved 
to help. 

With her savings she bought 
Arctic clothing and equipment 
and went to Labrador as a 
member of the Grenfell Associa¬ 
tion. Extracts from her letters 


home describe vividly her life of 
ceaseless toil and adventure, 
acting as doctor and nurse. Last 
December she wrote: 

“... snow since October, and 
dog teams the only means of 
travel . . . sea is frozeri. I’ve 
scarcely had an uninterrupted 
night for' a fortnight . . . two 
and a half hours’ dog sleigh 
journey to Lacecoup, where I 
found ten children severely ill 
. . . frightful journey back . . . 
had nine dogs in front, all most 
ferocious because not yet fed 
. . . had to be careful at Crows 
Head, because the path was 
approximately 45 degrees sheer 
slope to rocks and sea far below, 
and we were two yards from the 


The Healing Atom 


Co much has been heard of the 
tremendous destructive possi¬ 
bilities of atomic energy that it 
is pleasant to record an example 
of its possible usefulness to man¬ 
kind. Major Howel Moore-Gwyn, 
a young officer in the Welsh 
Guards, underwent treatment in 
this country for an internal 
complaint, but it proved to be un¬ 
successful. Then his friends 
read of a new treatment' in 
America which used radio-active 
material and at once wrote to they 


American officials concerned. 
The result, was that the major 
was flown from London to New 
York, there to be treated by 
radio-active isotopes from an 
American atomic power plant. 

The use of these isotopes for 
medical purposes is still in its 
experimental stage, but if it 
proves successful it will go far to 
remove the dark picture of the 
scarred ruin of Hiroshima from 
our memories. 


edge . . . The natives are scared 
stiff for my safety because last 
year a woman was eaten alive 
by similar dogs. This is a great 
life! 

“March 1947 ... frozen fresh 
meat once a week, and home 
baked bread . . . now on our last 
four pounds of cheese and last 
tin of dried milk . . . further 
supplies of food not until August 
. . . spent the day in the hills 
and over the bay in a howling 
gale, attending people dying . . . 
nearest doctor is still 60 miles 
away ... I’m suffering from 
delayed action tiredness ... 

“May 1947. Last Friday I was 
called to Bradone (Canadian 
Labrador) to a girl badly burned. 
The sea was rough. I really 
wondered if the two men and T 
would be drowned ... I brought 
her back by boat, and was up 
again all that day and the next 
night ... I managed to get a 
plane (by radio transmitting set) 
from Goose Bay which landed in 
the harbour. We took the girl 
on a stretcher, put her in a boat, 
and after circling the plane three 
times to get alongside, put her 
in . . . after that I tottered back 
and fell into bed.” 

Iris Mitchener is taking her 
place among the famous Servants 
of Mankind. 
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George Borrow’s 
Heath 

Rovers of George Borrow will 
be pleased to hear that the 
War Office has abandoned its 
claim to Mousehold Heath. It 
. was here that he visited the gipsy 
camp of Ambrose Petulengro 
and learned to love the life of 
the gipsies which he portrayed 
so vividly in his books, Lav- 
engro and Romany Rye. From 
Petulengro he learned also to 
speak Romany, the language of 
the gipsies, so fluently that the 
. name “Lav-engro,” word-master 
or word-fellow, was bestowed on 
him by the gipsies. 

“Cooro-mengro ” or fist-master 
was another name given to him 
by the redoubtable gipsy fighter, 
Tawno' Chikno, after a boxing 
match at the same encampment. 
Borrow, perhaps, had this contest 
in mind when he wrote the 
famous account of the fight with 
the Flaming Tinman in Lav- 
engro, 

No doubt, too, he was thinking 
of Mousehold Heath when he put 
his philosophy of life into the 
mouth of the gipsy: “Life is 
sweet, brother. There’s night 
and day, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon, and stars, 
brother, all sweet things; there’s 
likewise a wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother; who 
would wish to die?" 

PEACEFINDERS 

•J'he United Nations Association 
has published the first two 
of an excellent new series 
of booklets appropriately called 
The Peacefinder Series. Number 
One, entitled The Veto, is 
written by W. Arnold-Foster, an 
expert on this difficult subject. 

Number Two is Arms and the 
Atom, by Andrew Boyd, who very 
readably but briefly describes the 
progress of post-war disarma- , 
ment, atomic energy, and also 
gives an outline of the process of 
nuclear fission. 

Further numbers of the Peace- 
finder Series will deal with the 
world food shortage, refugees, 
Unesco, and the “ case-book ” of 
the Security Council. The book¬ 
lets, price 4d each, can be 
obtained from UNA, 11 Maiden 
Lane, London, W C 2. 


A/IR MIDSHIPMAN EASY—Captain Marryat’s Great Story of the Sea, Told in Pictures 



When the Aurora arrived at Palermo, Jack, The soldiers marching from Palermo would The defenders were obliged to retreat to the next Throughout the night the desperadoes 

Gascoigne, and Mesty received permission to not arrive until next morning, so the little storey. The freed galley slaves, all criminals of repeatedly charged the barricade, smashing 

ride to Don Ribiera’s house, which was in party in the house barricaded it. Then the the worst type, rushed into the house, eager for the it down with long poles. -The defenders were 

dangerof being attacked. A companyof Sicilian mob of desperadoes arrived led by Don treasure Don Silvio had told them , was-there. driven to the upper storey, where they ran 

soldiers was alsodispatched. The Don Ribieras Silvio, the assassin. They had plundered a Don Silvio wanted only to murder Don Ribiera out of ammunition. They climbed to the roof, 

were horrified when they heard that the small town and obtained swords and knives, and his family. He urged the desperadoes to taking Agnes and her mother with them and 

assassin who had a vendetta against them was They now brought up a long piece of timber tear down the barricade the defenders had piled drawing up the ladder. Foiled, the attackers 

in their district with 150 other desperadoes. to batter down the front door. on the stairs and on the first landing. set fire to the room below them. 

Jack and his friends are in a tight corner now. Can they possibly escape ? See next week's instalment 
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Beauty Treatment 
at the Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent 

go many new animals have been 
reaching the London Zoo 
lately from abroad that some 
members of the menagerie staff, 

I sjiould imagine, must be feel¬ 
ing more like nurses than 
keepers! For, of course, most of 
the new arrivals must have a 
good clean-up before going on 
exhibition—especially those which 
have just completed a long sea- 
voyage. 

This is particularly the case 
with the reptiles. For various 
reasons reptiles cannot be 
cleaned during the journey, as 
can many of the tamer mammals 
and birds. 

The services of two highly- 
skilled men were needed when, 
the other day, a cobra arrived by 
air from West Africa, for on 
opening the crate the snake was 
found to have tied itself into a 
double knot! 

At the Zoo Mr Lester, curator 
of reptiles, and Head-keeper Lan- 
worn had quite a lively few 
minutes “unravelling the coils,” 
and incidentally picking off little 
bits of loose skin. To get it free 



Open wide, please! 

the keeper had to hold the cobra 
firmly by its neck while the 
curator “undid ” the knots. 

Not a lew of the reptiles which 
came over in that large consign¬ 
ment from India recently also 
needed a good grooming. Several 
monitors (large lizards) on being 
released from their travelling- 
crates were so covered with dust 
and sand that it was quite diffi¬ 
cult to see them, so closely did 
they match . their backgrounds. 
However, after being wiped down 
with a soft cloth, the skins soon 
regained all their natural beauty. 

In the same collection were 
some little Muggers, or Indian 
crocodiles. One of these even 
had to have its teeth cleaned to 
remove bits of meat which had 
lodged between the growing tusks 
and gone putrid. The little fellow 
was sitting on a table on the 
reptile house roof when I came 
by, thoroughly enjoying his visit 
to the dentist’s. 

One of the most formidable 
grooming jobs in this consign¬ 
ment was to smarten up the 
rhino, Mohan, now roaming in a 
paddock at Whipsnade. Mohan 
weighs 21 tons, and during his 
journey to England he got very 
grubby. But Whipsnade keepers, 
turning themselves temporarily 
into grooms, gave Mohan’s travel- 
stained hide -a vigorous scrub- 
down. 

Probably it was the first time 
Mohan had ever been scrubbed 
with a scrubbing-brush, for be¬ 
fore coming to the Zoo he had 
lived an almost free life in a 
large sanctuary in Assam. And 
almost certainly it will be his 
last, for in the clean air of the 
Bedfordshire uplands, with a 
grassy paddock to stroll about 
in and a nice clean bathing pool 
to wash in, Mohan will keep him¬ 
self spick and span. C. H. 


Egypt’s River of Destiny 

A t this time of year the .Nile brings fresh fertilising mud to 
Egypt's plains. This month the flood levels were below 
last season’s record and injurious height, and the farmers are 
looking forward to a prosperous time. 

It has been said that Egypt has of Cinderella, for *it places on 
three assets—the Nile, the sun, the banks of that river the 

episode forming the theme of our 
Christmas pantomime. A maiden 
was bathing when a huge bird 
swooped down, carried off one of 
her shoes, and dropped it while 
flying over the royal palace at 
Memphis, Egypt’s ancient capital. 

In the garden of the palace 
sat the king, and straight into 
his lap fell the- shoe. Struck by 
its smallness and beauty, the 
king ordered a search for its 
owner. She was found, he fell 
in love with her, and eventually 
married her. The shoe was of 
fur, but how it came to be ren¬ 
dered as glass in our pantomime 
version of the story is a subject 
of much debate. 

Today, the future control of the 
upper Nile is the main stum¬ 
bling block in the negotiations 
concerning the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan which Egypt has brought 
before the United Nations. The 
draft treaty, ( drawn up to re¬ 
place that of 1936 between 
Great Britain and Egypt, and 
initialled by representatives of 
both countries in October 1946, 
referred to future agreements be¬ 
tween the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese, when independent, for 
“the development and utilisa¬ 
tion of the waters of the Nile 
for the greatest benefit of both 
peoples.” 

Regulating the Flow 

By the construction of great 
dams at Assiut and Assuan in 
Upper Egypt British engineers 
have done much to regulate the 
flow of the Nile in Lower Egypt, 
while in the Sudan they have 
dammed the White Nile at Jebel 
Aulia and the Blue Nile at 
Sennar, and thus fertilised the 
Gezira Plain. 

At present the Sudan’s absorp¬ 
tion of the great river’s water 
is limited by an agreement. In 
seasons of shortage a fair share 
of the water must be permitted 
to flow across the border into 
Egypt. 

The Egyptians, who have 
schemes of their own for develop¬ 
ing irrigation, are anxious that 
this mutual agreement should 
continue to stand when the 
Sudan achieves that full inde¬ 
pendence we have promised her. 


and the fellah or agriculturist. 
With scarcely any rainfall the 
country escapes complete barren¬ 
ness only by the annual inunda¬ 
tions of its first asset, the Nile. 
Of its second asset, the sun, it 
gets an abundance; and its 
third, the fellah, is and always 
was a skilful and hardworking 
peasant. 

Two Crops a Year 

Egypt was in ancient times the 
most productive corn-growing 
country. It was the granary of 
the Roman world. Today it is 
even more productive, for, where¬ 
as in the past the agriculturist 
had to wait upon the Nile’s over¬ 
flow, he now has the flood water 
scientifically conserved and avail¬ 
able throughout the year, 'thus 
ensuring at least two crops each 
year instead of one. 

The flood water which thus 
brings fertilising material to 
Egypt comes mostly from the 
mountains of Abyssinia at each 
rainy season in that country, 
roughly from July to October; 
but, strangely enough, that fact 
was never known to the ancient 
Egyptians. Superstition seems to 
have prevented their seeking the 
river’s source, for it was believed 
that anyone venturing to do so 
would never return. 

James Bruce, a Scotsman, 
started to explore the upper 
Nile in 1768, and after two diffi¬ 
cult years in wild and desolate 
Abyssinia he was able to affirm 
that the flood water came from 
that country. He had discovered 
the source of the Blue Nile, but 
it was not until 1858 that Cap¬ 
tain Speke, a .Somerset man, 
traced the main river, the White 
Nile, to its source—Victoria 
Nyanza. 

. Flora is sparse in Egypt, but 
in ancient times the receding 
flood water would leave many 
beautiful forms of aquatic plant 
life, among the most beautiful 
being the lotus, or water lily. The 
Nile being Egypt’s very life, the 
lotus thus presented itself to the 
ancients as the symbol of their 
country’s fertility; and it was 
regarded as sacred. 

Among legends of the Nile 
perhaps the most popular is that 


What is Ley Farming? 


Some of the town-dwelling 
readers of the CN .have been 
vuzzled by the term ley-farming 
often used in agricultural areas: 
ley is Old Saxon for a field 
of pasture. It means today 
a cultivated pasture, as at 
Rothamsted, which will supply 
plenty of the right kind of food, 
for the stock grazing upon it. 

Permanent pastures seldom’ 
yield enough, and the way to 
improve them is by what Sir 
George Stapledon has named 
the temporary ley. This is a field 
seeded to grow grass and so left 
for from one to ten or 15 
years, when it is .broken up and 
tilled again. The long temporary 
ley is from four to 15 years, the 
short from, one to three years. 
The short ley is the best to keep 
the grass field at its peak. ’ 

The ley’s lease of life depends 
on the seeds sown on it, and 


its management. Management in¬ 
cludes the tillage and the rota¬ 
tion of crops. When a grass 
field, as with one of wheat, has 
done its best long enough it must 
be ploughed up to receive another 
sort of crop which will receive 
the bequest of its fertility. The 
short ley lends itself most con¬ 
veniently to the farmer’s usual 
practice of the rotation of crops 
because it can be shifted from 
one part of the farm area to 
another. The seed, too, is an 
important factor—Italian rye 
grass and red clover for im¬ 
mediate growth; perennial rye 
grass and white clover for longer 
leys. 

The farm of the future should 
be arable, with grass as the 
pivoting crop, and so designed 
that the part of it under leys 
would move about in an ordered 
sequence over the whole farm. 
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* ONE OF THE RANGE OF ) 


★ Spratt's range of Medicines includes: Condition 
Powders ; Worm Powders and Worm Reme¬ 
dies ; Fits Tablets ; Distemper Powders ; Stomach 
Tablets (for Travel Sickness, etc.). Spratt's Toilet 
Preparations include: Soapless Shampoo; also Dry DQG MEDICINES 

SPRATT'S PATENT LTD., 41-47, Bow Road, LONDON, E.3 
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THANKS 

GIRLS AND BOYS 


Wouldn’t you like to think that you 
had earned the thanks of some 
boy or girl whose childhood is not 
as happy as your own. Some boy 
or girl whose parents are not as 
kind as yours ? We are sure you 
would. The best way to help'is by 
joining the League of Pity. 

Wear this fine badge and show 
you are helping to do a great 
work. Every member who gives 
io/- is entitled to it. Why not 
write to the Director and ask 
him to send you full details ? 

L-o-P 

Junior Branch of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House , Leicester Sq., London , W.C .2 
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Lixen 


THE GOOD-NATURED LAXATIVE 

In* bottles - - 2/3, 3/11 

LIXEN LOZENGE$ 

For the chlftfr^h. Frulf 
Flavoured, In bqltles l/ijj 
From Chemists only. 

/is an Allenburys Product 
Made In England by Al($n & Hanburys l^td. 

ARE CARS YOUR HOBBY ? 

You should see the first of a series of 
booklets on British Cars. 
WOLSELEY CARS 1919-1946. 
Contains 48 paces, 39 photographs, with 
accurate recognition features for all models 
ou the road today, with a key ro all 
Registration Letters. Send postal order for 
Is. 6d. to : 

OFFEN PUBLISHING CO., 47 West 
Street, Dorking, Surrey. 



JELLY -made at h <n 1te 


... is good to eat 

with Hovis and butter 
for tea. 



’gj*0 Stovefeh 

00 Cooker 
Lantern 


Portable Economic Paraffin 
Burner, impossible to blow 
out. Complete stoc-Ic pur¬ 
chased of these 3 in one 
stove cooker and lantern. 
Manufactured of sheer steel 
not pressed tin. Without 
exaggeration will really last 
a lifetime. Cost £7 7 0 to make, clearance 
25/- carr. etc., 2/6. Solid Copper model 7/6 


extra. DON’T WAIT FOR CUTS IN FUEL,. 
Also storks of telescopes •& prisma-tics .avail¬ 
able, 45;- upwards. Call or write lor list. 

GENUINE EX-RAILWAY AND 
SHIP TARPAULINS. 

Guaranteed good condition, 70 sq. ft., 20/-, 
inc. carr., 2 for 39/-; 4 for 77/6.;. 140 sq. 
ft.; £2 10s.; 280 sq. ft.. £5. All includ. carr. 

Ex-Army Bell Tents.—Sectional Centro 
Pole. All accessories. Reconditioned. Circ. 
44ft. lit. 9ft. 6in„ £8 15s. complete, 
carr. pd. 

Ridge Tents.—14ft. X 14ft. lit. 7ft. 
£15 15s. 

Cottage Tents.—14ft. X 14ft. lit. 12ft. 
£16 16s. 

Marquee Style Ridge Tents.—18ft. X 
18ft. lit. 12ft., £28 15s, 

-Marquees.—Size 30ft. X 20ft. lit. 14ft., 
£38 15 s. Larger sizes. 


HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (DEPT. CN/T6), 196-200 
COLDHARBOUR LANE, S.E.5. (1 min. Loughborough June. Stii.) 
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The Bran Tub 


PURE LOGIC 

“Are you laughing at me?” de¬ 
manded the professor, of his 
class. 

“No,” came the swift reply. 
“Well,” insisted the professor, 
“what else is there to laugh at?” 

A Seaside Tragedy 

Caid a man on tlie 'pier, “I’m 
' *- 5 afraid 

My little pet dog I’ve mislaid. 

I left him alone 
Drinking in the ozone, 

And over the edge he has 
"strayed.” 

Tongue Twister 

(Jladys gladly gave Gwen the 
gleaming gladioli. 

RODDY 


Jacko is No Cowboy 



So he’s a Beefeater! Does he get 
extra rations l 


-- BEDTIME CORNER - 

The Bread Thieves 

“O dear,” said Tommy's 
mother, “I had quite 
forgotten about the baker 
calling, and I am going out 
this morning. Never mind, 
I’ll leave a note for him." 

When Tommy came home 
from school he noticed the 
bread in a paper bag on the 
window sill, but when he 
picked it up he saw it had 
' lots of tiny holes in it. 

“Now, I wonder who could 
have done that?” he mur¬ 
mured. 

On the ' following day 
Mummie was again out when 
the baker called, so, as before, 
he left it on the window, sill. 

When Tommy came in 
through the front gate he 
soon saw the -reason for the 
holes in the bread. Pecking 
hungrily at the loaf were 
several sparrows. 

“Oh,” laughed Tommy. “So 

A HOOP RACE 



A FTER much pestering Father Jacko had finally given Jacko a shilling to 
see his favourite cowboy film star. Jacko took his seat in the cinema 
and was soon engrossed in the thrilling adventures of .” Buck Chimpo.” 
Suddenly there was a terrific commotion and Jacko’s pet goat, Billy, came 
dashing-down the aisle in search of his master. Jacko may have fancied 
himself as a cowboy, but he had to act as a goat-boy as he sadly led Billy home. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Departures and Arrivals. On 
the telegraph wires vast numbers 
of swallows and martins had 
gathered. 

I suppose they are preparing to 
leave,” remarked Don. 

“Yes; the swifts have already 
gone, and the martins and 
swallows will soon follow,” replied 
Parmer Gray. 

“Why must they go?” sighed 
Ann, who loved to see the grace¬ 
ful birds skimming to and fro. 

“Well, apart from.the fact that 
the cold would kill them if they 
stayed there would be no moths, 
gnats, or flies for them to eat,” 
explained the farmer. “Field¬ 
fares, redwings, siskins, and 
bramblings are among our winter 
visitors, so there are arrivals as 
well as departures.” 


you’re the culprits. I suppose 
you must be very hungry. I’ll 
see that you are not hungry 
any more.” 

And he did, too, for every 
morning before he went to 
school he left crumbs and 
other scraps on the lawn. 

GOOD NIGHT 

£^ood night flowers, go to rest; 

Good night Sparrow in 
your nest ; 

Lambkins to your Mothers 
creep ; 

Time the children were asleep. 
Good night Squirrels in the tree 
Curled up tight as tight can be ; 
Good night trees, the stars 
do peep ; 

Time that you were fast asleep. 
Good night sun with rays so 
red ; 

Come, dear Angels, guard my 
bed ; 

’ All night long your watch do 
keep 

Then I too will go to sleep. 

IN THE PARK 




Beheading 

JT'rom a track, a scent, maybe, 
Chop off my head, and you 
will see 

A means of transport. Chop 
once more. 

And I am sick, or sad, or sore. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is low in 
the south-west. In the 
morning Saturn 
in the east 
and Mars is in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 9 p m on 
Wednesday, 
September 24. 

MEET A FRIEND 

TVTy first is in June but not in 
May, 

My second’s in Black but no in 
Grey, 

My third is in Cave but not in 
Hole, 

My fourth is in King but not in 
Coal, 

My fifth is in Oak but not in 
Teak, 

My whole is a favourite you meet 
.each week. Answer next week 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
September24, to Tuesday,Septcmber30 
WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Wishing 
Pill. 5,15 Regional Round. North, 
5.0 Nancy’s Programme; Children 
of Other Lands—Poland. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Four Plus 
Bunkie (4). Welsh, 5.30 Young 
Artists. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Boy Detectives. 
5.35 Swiss Folk Songs. 

SATURDAY; 5.0 Variety. N. 
Ireland, 5.0 I Want to be an Actor; 
From Different Angles; Harvest 
Holiday—a discussion; Massereene 
Public Elementary School Choir. 
West, 5.15 Children’s Magazine. 
5.45 Widecombe Fair—a talk. 
West, 5.0 Grump at the Gymkhana 
—a story. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Journey Down the 
Severn. N. Ireland, 5.0 The 
Three Crowns of Lugnaquilla—a 
play; Humour In Music (2); The 
Panjandorum Who Wondered. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Alice in Wonder¬ 
land (Part 2); Plano. 5.40 News 
from the Zoo. West, 5.40 A 
Ballooning Adventure—a talk. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Well-Bred 
Calendar—a story; Songs at the 
piano; Zulu and Lulu—a story. 
5.40 Current Affairs, 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across : 1 Melody. 4. A 
considerable quantity. 7 A hard-cased 
fruit. 9 Father/ 10 A vessel. 12 
Narrow band of linen. 14 Adorns the 
lion’s head. 15 A river dam. 10 
Where crops are stored. 17 Disen¬ 
cumbers. 19 Pertaining to the sea. 
21 Rugby Union (abbrev.). 22 French 
for the. 23 Scottish-English river. 
24 Adding, as to the rations. 

Reading Down: 1 Fruit of the beech. 
2 Pertaining to home interests. 3 Used 
by a billiards player. 5 Made free of 
access. 0 Vetch.* 8 Evergreen shrub 
found by the sea. 10 To do without. 
11 Sorcery. 13 Calculating frame with 
balls on wire. 16 To perforate with a 
drill. 18 Vocal music. 20 Bom. 

Answer next week. 
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Pithy Proverb 

Jt is only when you are a man 
that you know how grand it 
is to be a boy. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWER . 
Hidden Animals 

The animals in the verse were Emu, A$s 
Hare, Rat, Cat, Fox. 



Learn this simple 

KERB DKtLL 

Teach it to the children 
— always do it yourself 


the 
kerb 

HALT 



2 Eyes 

RIGHT 


4 Eyes 

FIGHT AGAIN 

then if the 
road is clearp 


5 QUICKC 

MARCH( 

Vorit rush- c? 
calmly J 


cross 



Keep Death 




oH the Read 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport. 



Ki 



Made in minutes 
Flavours three 
Goodness in 
it’s Recipe 

Yes it's 





0 W ' V » & Pol 


FLAVOURED 


CORNFLOUR 


BLANCMANGE 

RASPBERRY - S T R A*W BERRY • VANILLA 


There’s good reason for its 
goodness: Brown & 
Poison’s ‘Patent’ Corn¬ 
flour is the basic ingre¬ 
dient of this Flavoured 
Cornflour for Blanc¬ 
mange. Nothing but 
highest’ quality flavour¬ 
ings have been* added. 
That's why . the blanc¬ 
manges and sweet sauces 
made with it are so good, 
so nourishing and so 
delicious t 
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